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WORDS AND DEEDS' 


OnE of the favorite devices of students for 
concealing their lack of preparation for a class 
is to say to the teacher: “I know what I want 
to say, but I just can’t seem to put it into 
words.” 

I am bound to admit that there are questions 
and oeeasions where the honest teacher has to 
agree that the complexities of a problem do 
indeed make it hard readily to verbalize the an- 
swer. But more often the fact is that the stu- 
dent has not taken enough time to understand 
the problem and he knows that his gropings for 
an answer would be obviously confused and 
inarticulate. He just has not truly thought 
through the premises, facts, possible solutions, 
and probable correct answer. 

It is in part because of this condition that 
someone has wisely said that truth grows more 
readily out of error than out of confusion of 
mind. To know that an answer would be wrong 
is at least negative knowledge. But a mental 
fuzz and blur in which facts stand in no rela- 


1 An address to the spring graduating class, 1943, 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 
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tion to each other and often eannot even be 
identified by their correct names—this is a dis- 
couraging state of mind to have to deal with. 
This is why also it has been truly said that if 
you ean get a correct statement of a problem, 
it may well carry you substantially forward 


toward its solution. You know what you are 
looking for. 

I mention this familiar classroom excuse here 
only because I want to call attention to the fact 
that, in the world at large where war and post- 
war issues baffle the wisest minds, there is a 
sense in which many of us feel that in a general 
way we think we know what we want to say and 
stand for, but we don’t seem able to say it or to 
find it being said adequately in the right words 
by our leaders. Indeed, we almost have a right 
to say literally that words fail us in facing the 
big issues of today. Yet it is words we must use 
—and problems of terrific and unprecedented 
urgency we must face. 

My purpose is only to issue a warning that 


where we don’t put our problems properly into 
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words—and don’t have those words truly under- 
stood by a large body of our fellow citizens—we 
are almost sure to be in serious trouble as we 


face the future. Surely here is one point at 
which there lies a creative task for educated 
minds—and for minds determined to carry for- 


ward their struggle with ideas, problems, words, 
and solutions after they go out from college. 
Some few of you may be thinking that with 
this diploma in your hand you ean now be 
through with this exasperating problem of get- 
ting the world into your mind and of getting 
your mind around the world. You may have 
a despairing feeling of wanting to be allowed 
“to live in your house by the side of the road 
and watch the world go by.” To give in to 
such despair, to involve yourself only in publie 





questions to the extent necessary to survive 
this you may do as others have before you. 
But it will be intellectual and spiritual sur- 
render. It is the pattern followed with great 
success in terms of survival by the clam, the 
oyster, and the mollusk. 

I speak rather to the hopefulness, the buoy- 
ancy, the confidence, the faith, and the courage 
of those who would find words to think with, 
words to tell others with, words to help shape 
America’s destiny with. I would remind you 
whatever your own personal and momentary 
sense of frustration and confusion may be, 
there are new worlds to conquer, new jobs to 
do, new problems to be thought through. In 
the area of this creative effort is the world of 
your personal salvation from despair. 

And the fact that in the first several years 
out of college you will not find yourself as close 
to the influential top in solving these world 
problems as you want to be, is also not a matter 
There is for every impor- 
There 


for discouragement. 
tant task an apprenticeship to be served. 
is experience to be aequired which only time can 
supply. There is a capacity of judgment about 
affairs which comes only from being plunged 
into affairs and being tested by your acts. 
For I trust that by now my assumption is 
clear that in respect to the larger issues of life 
we can act no better than we can talk together. 
Deeds are limited by the words required to make 
deeds in prospect seem attractive and practical. 
Action in publie policy is the consequence of 
prior words translated into events because the 
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words become flesh and dwell among us as living 
realities. Words like “social security,” “full 
employment,” “freedom from want” have valid- 
ity as meaningful currency only as they have 
imaginative thought infused into them by those 
who can devise and talk about the ways to act. 

What then are a few of these crucial matters 
about which words fail us—or rather about 
which our grasp of the problem often is not 
vivid enough and conerete enough for us to talk 
adequately about it? 

Take first the word, peace, itself. Peace is 
easily thought of as the absence of open vio- 
lence among nations. Peace tends to be a word 
suggesting withdrawal from the ugliness of war. 
Yet when one says that there must be a “just 
and durable peace,” one makes a verbal com- 
mitment of large dimensions if words mean any- 
thing. 

In honest thought we would have to recognize 
that the affirming of an end—peace—means the 
affirming of the conditions necessary to assuring 
it. What are those conditions? What are just 
and durable policies and practices to give sub- 
stance to our hope? Unless our use of the word, 
peace, presses us on to its own inwardness and 
consequences, it is not a helpful word nor is 
ours an honest use of it. For we make the word 
a substitute for thought instead of an identifica- 
tion of thought processes leading to deeds that 
lead to peace. 

Take again the word, democracy. Surely 
“everyone that’s talking about democracy ain’t 
going there” as the phrase is—or we would be 
heading in almost every direction at once. The 
danger is still widespread that our fellow-citi- 
zens continue to think of democracy as the ab- 
sence of anyone else ever telling us what to do. 
Democracy is “every man for himself,” “every 
man as good as every other,” “my opinion is 
just as good as yours,” “let me run my own 
life,” “don’t try to push me around.” 

But surely in this negative and highly indi- 
vidualistie sense of the word, we have come far 
enough in American history for it to begin to 
dawn on us that the most self-centered and un- 
attached person cannot “be himself,” as we say, 
without for good or ill involving the welfare of 
a lot of other people. 

Surely one of the most dangerous doctrines 
growing out of this superficial idea of democ- 
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racy is that if everybody followed his own self- 
interest, everything would come out all right. 
That doctrine is widely held. It is held by some 
educators, business men, legislators, and states- 
men. Just take care of what you see as what 
you want—and all will be well. 

Today—in our kind of world—that is a counsel 
of anarchy, of atomism in morals, of isolation 
in world affairs, of essential selfishness when 
the point is really pressed to any logical con- 
clusion. 

I am not denying that people and groups 
have a right—indeed a responsibility—to pro- 
tect their rightful interests. I am only saying 
that in terms of a mere adjustment, aecommo- 
dation, or compromise of self-interests no pro- 
grams of personal growth or of public service 
will stand the test of time. 

Somehow the idea of a publie good, of a 
reciprocal obligation among individuals, of a 
subordination of narrow interests to the welfare 
of larger groups, of loyalty to ideal ends—this 
has to enter if human relations and human deal- 
ings are to be even as tolerable as the world of 
the ants, the bees, and the wolf pack. Whatever 
its erimes, war at least calls people to ideal ends. 

Finally, look for a moment at the phrase 
“free enterprise” and its obverse, “collectivism.” 

All I want to point out is that, necessary as 
these word-counters and symbols may be, they 
have an unfortunate tendency to be substitutes 
for thought rather than instigators to thought. 

Enterprise is a good word, signifying what in 
New England we used to call having “some get 
up and get” to you. Heaven knows we want 
people to be enterprising. And we all in our 
several ways know passionately that we want 
to be free. How appealing, therefore, seems the 
slogan, “The restoration of free enterprise and 
private initiative.” But anyone who has spent 
any time at all pondering the facts and causes 
of our ten-year depression, our anti-trust legis- 
lation, our efforts at business regulation, the 
operation of our capital markets in the past two 
decades, the trend to big business, semi-mo- 
nopoly, and cartels—must acknowledge that free 
enterprise is not an easy reality to translate 
from words to deeds. And it may not be even 
a practical one unless it is more scrupulously 
defined and conceived. 

Similar observations could be made about the 
substance behind the word “collectivism.” How 
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many individuals do you want to collect, for 
what object, with whom in control, with what 
protection for the persons involved? 

You may be saying that this is all very ob- 
vious, but how does it affect me? 
It affects 
our capacity to communicate together intelli- 


It affects each of us in many ways. 
gibly. It affects our approach to our personal 
jobs, to our economic views, to what as work- 
ers and as executives we strive to do in business 
policy and practice. It affeets our political 
affiliations, and 

And it affects 
our personal and our national stand on ques- 


views, commitments, party 


efforts to influence legislation. 


tions of making the peace and on postwar 
changes. 

What, even more practically, it all comes to 
is also this: 

First, when you start to use a general ab- 
straect word, ask yourself whether if you were 
pressed you could go on and say, “Let me give 
an illustration of what I mean as follows. .. .” 
Second, when other people start talking in 
vague abstractions ask them quietly, “Would 
you mind giving me one concrete example of 
what you mean?” Communication under these 
precautions can, I assure you, really begin to 
become intelligible. 

Finally, you may be saying that my approach 
is far too pedantic and my expectation of any 
Be- 
fore some other audience I might admit this! 


possible rational use of words is too high. 


But I am addressing the graduates of Queens 
College in the spring of 1943. With those who 
have had the privilege of a college education 
comes the obligation to try to be rational and 
to help others to be a little more rational. 
Your edueation has largely been involved in 
I plead with 
They 


and earried on through words. 
you to use them kindly and thoughtfully. 
are essential tools but bad masters. They are 
a eurrency you and I must neither debase nor 
inflate. The task of using these tools so that 
they retain their cutting edge—so that they cut 
through to realities and concrete particulars— 
is an exciting, creative job today. The task of 
keeping the currency of words valuable for ex- 
change in the market place of needed new ideas 
is peculiarly the duty of college graduates. 

We all shall talk our way into a good peace 
or a poor one, into more and more thorough 
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democracy or into a hollow sham of it, into an 
economic order designed to serve mankind or to 
serve a handful of property owners. And what 
good sense we talk and what good deeds result 


Parente...» 
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depend in no small part on you and on others 
like you who share the privilege of leaving col- 
lege halls today armed with the honest, the lov- 
ing, and the healing word. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSEMBLY LAUNCHES AN IM- 
PORTANT PROGRAM 

SoMETHING akin to a “Messianic” control of 
postwar education in the Axis countries was 
proposed by a unanimous vote of the Interna- 
tional Edueation Assembly, which ended a four- 
day meeting in Harper’s Ferry (Va.), Septem- 
ber 17. At any rate, the assembly affirmed that 
it would be “imperative that the victorious 
United Nations, in organizing an international 
society on democratie principles,” eradicate 
“those educational systems” that have fostered 


’ 


the political philosophies of the Nazis, the 
Fascists, and the military oligarchy of Japan. 

Aceording to a report by Benjamin Fine in 
The New York Times, September 18, the as- 
sembly proposes that this be done by setting up 
in each of the Axis countries “local committees 
composed of known opponents” to the political 
philosophies in question, which will “aid the 
United Nations administrators in eliminating 
‘all teachers and school administrators whose 
past records have been manifestly anti-demo- 
eratie and recruiting trustworthy substi- 
tutes.’’’ The reform should be initiated, in the 
judgment of the assembly, by “representatives 
of the United Nations,” and administered by 
these representatives until the local authorities 
“demonstrate their capacity to assume these 
burdens.” Here the intention seems to be 
frankly “Messianic.” 

The assembly voted unanimously to establish 
an International Commission for Edueation, 
“designed to help in the rebuilding of school 
programs” in the war-devastated countries. 
Specifie proposals are that the commission: 

Co-operate with the governments . .. in the re- 
building of their educational and cultural pro- 
grams.... 

Assist countries that request help in the develop- 
ment of their educational and cultural activities 


and institutions. 





Assist the new governments of Axis countries 
in the reconstruction of their educational and cul- 
tural program in harmony with the goals of peace. 

Identify and encourage the elimination of edu- 
cational and cultural activities that threaten peace- 
ful relations among nations. 

Encourage the provision of equal opportunity 
for educational and cultural development. 

Assist all nations in so far as possible in the 
elimination of illiteracy. 

Encourage the establishment of international in- 
stitutions for the training of educational and cul- 
tural leaders. 


The assembly also indorsed by unanimous vote 
the proposal for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Edueation Office. 

Grayson N. Kefauver, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, was chosen presi- 
dent of the assembly, and Edgar J. Fisher, as- 
sistant director, Institute of International Edu- 
vation (New York City), secretary. Among the 
speakers were: Paul Hanna and I. James Quil- 
len, Stanford University; James Marshall, mem- 
ber and former president, New York City Board 
of Education; Eduard Lindeman, New York 
School of Social Work; Walter Kotschnig, 
Smith College; Allardice Nicoll, formerly of 
the University of London, now attached to 
the British Embassy, Washington; Antonin J. 
Obrdlik, a former professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Prague, now attached to the Czecho- 
slovak Embassy, Washington; Aasa G. Skard, 
a Norwegian delegate to the assembly; Feliks 
Gross, a Polish refugee, now secretary of the 
Central Eastern European Planning Board; 
and Yi Fong-wu, president, Ginling College, 
China. In all, 31 countries were represented 
in the assembly. 

ScHoo.t AnD Socrety has so far received no 
official reports or releases from the conference, 
hence this “Event” is based on newspaper dis- 
patches.—W. C. B. 
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A BRIGHT FUTURE PROPHESIED FOR 
THE LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE 

DESPITE severe losses in student enrollment 
brought about by the war, the future of the 
liberal-arts college in the United States is re- 
assuring. Such is the judgment of William B. 
Baer, dean, College of Arts and Pure Science, 
New York University, as expressed in his an- 
nual report for 1942-43. 
that, while scientifie advances have placed the 
peoples of the world in closer contact with each 


Dean Baer believes 


other, it remains for the humanities to foster a 
better understanding among nations. He says, 
in part: 

I know of no liberal-arts college or university, re- 
gardless of the extent to which it has accepted gov- 
ernment-sponsored educational programs, which has 
not declared its intention of maintaining a civilian 
liberal-arts group, however small. 

Nor was this decision made simply to take care 
of faculty members unable to go into service or 
incapable of teaching mathematics, chemistry, or 
physics. Men who have devoted their lives to train- 
ing students in the liberal arts realize that for a 
little while these fields of education must be sub- 
ordinated to highly technical subjects. .. . 

But we are determined that languages, literature, 
pure science, and social studies shall not vanish, 
even for the duration of the war.... 

| When peace comes] an interest in classical lan- 
guages and literature will rise from almost dead 
embers; philosophy will assume once more its 
proper place in the educational scheme of things; 
the study of Russian, Portuguese, and Japanese has 
already inereased tremendously, and with good 
reason. Large numbers of students will prepare 
for admission to law schools and to divinity schools. 
Enrollment in these fields has fallen away almost to 
nothing since we entered the war, yet our way of 
life requires lawyers and ministers, as well as doc- 
tors, dentists, teachers, journalists, scientists. 

In short, the outlook for the future of the liberal- 
arts college is indeed reassuring. 


TOWARD THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
NEGRO-WHITE RELATIONS 

A PRESS release from the Pennsylvania State 
College lists the following ways to improve 
Negro-white relations in the United States as 
formulated by George E. Simpson, professor 
of sociology : 

1. Better understanding of the complexity of the 
problem. 
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2. Effectual action, such as adequate counseling 
service in northern public schools and equalization 
of school funds in the South. 

3. Favorable public opinion to changes in our 
society as a whole which would better race relations. 

4. Support of organizations working in this field. 

5. Better housing conditions and working condi 
tions for Negroes. 

6. Fair treatment without discrimination in ju 
dicial procedures. 


The kind of relations we have after the war 
will be determined largely by the kind of society 
we have, Dr. Simpson pointed out. If we have 
more extensive public-health programs and other 
methods of earing for living necessities, minor- 
ity groups will automatically have their living 


standards raised. He contends that 


Resentment of Negroes and other minority 
groups in the world will increase and cause more 


wars unless we practice the democracy we profess. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES RESOURCE UNITS 

THE success of the 1942 experiment of two 
departments of the NEA in preparing resource- 
unit material in pamphlet form for  social- 
studies teachers has resulted in the preparation 
of five additional units, and at least four more 
will appear later in the fall. Each unit con- 
tains a 15,000-word analysis of a single social 
problem followed by specifie suggestions on how 
to teach that problem to secondary-school youth. 
The series is called 
Life,” and the sponsoring organizations are the 
National Council for the Social Studies and the 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
Titles of the five units are: 


“Problems in American 


cipals. 


‘¢War: The Causes, Effects, and Control of Inter- 
national Violence,’’ by Carl Friedrich and Ronald 
B. Edgerton. 

‘*Making Our Government Efficient: Public Ad- 
ministration in the United States,’’ by L. D. White, 
M. L. Goldschmidt, D. M. Castleberry, and E. R. 
Carr. 

‘* Population: of Our 
Changing Population,’’ by Frank Lorimer, Fred 
erick Osborn, and Kenneth J. Rehage. 

‘*Publie Opinion in War and Peace: How Amer- 
icans Make up Their Minds,’’ by Harold D. Lass- 
well and Howard Cummings. 

‘“Tnternational Organization 
Roads to World Security,’’ by 
Edna Lerner, and Herbert J. Abraham. 


Problems and Trends 


after the War: 
Harold Lerner, 
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Among the units that will soon be ready are: 
“America’s Schools,” by John Dale Russell and 
T. Eldon Jackson; “Urban and Rural Living,” 
by Louis Wirth and Ray Lussenhop; “Polities 
in Action,” by A. N. Holeombe and James E. 
Downes; and “The Health of a Nation,” by 
Michael Davis and Lavone A. Hanna. 

Because of a subsidy from the General Edu- 
cation Board for the production of these units, 
the professional organizations publishing them 
announce that they may be purchased by teach- 
ers at less than cost. The price of a single 
copy is 30 cents; and any four copies may be 
had for $1.00. 

Orders should be addressed to either organiza- 
tion, NEA Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


ALLIED YOUTH, INC. 

In 1935, W. Roy Breg, executive secretary, 
Allied Youth, Ine., began a series of visits to 
high schools throughout the country in the in- 
terest of providing “young people with the facts 
they need to face the aleohol problem in its per- 
sonal and social-group phases.” By means of 
lectures and discussions, boys and girls “who are 
being urged to drink” are given opportunities 
“to deal factually and logically with their im- 
portant decision.” In the communities visited, 
Posts of Allied 
Youth” are established to provide “alcohol-free 
choices for young people” that will “promote 
and conduct wholesome parties and other recre- 


“vouth-led, school-sponsored 


ational events.” 

During the summer session of the School of 
Alcohol Studies, Yale University, several repre- 
sentatives of the NEA were in attendance, and 
the services of these persons are now available 
to Allied Youth, Ine. During the coming year, 
Mr. Breg and others will discuss with youth 
throughout the country the findings and recom- 
mendations of groups conducting research both 
in the School of Alcohol Studies and in the Lab- 
oratory of Applied Psychology. 

In more than 950 communities that have been 
visited since 1935, posts have been established in 
75 and are active and helpful in co-operating 
with the purposes of Allied Youth. Inquiries 
relative to “any phase of aleohol education for 
high-school young people are promptly an- 
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swered” by Allied Youth, Ine., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


THE NATIONAL HUMANE KEY AWARD 
CONTEST 


THe American Humane Edueation Society 
announces the first annual contest for the “most 
outstanding contribution to humane education.” 
The contest is open to all educators. The so- 
ciety will award each year a 14-earat gold key 
(to be known as the National Humane Key), 
“inseribed on one side with the name and date 
of the winner, and $200 in War Bonds or eash.” 


Entries may include projects on a humane theme, 
humane plays or stories, original methods of teach- 
ing humane education, theses on humane education. 


The contest closes April 30, 1944. All those 
wishing to enter are urged to write to the Na- 
tional Humane Key Committee, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston 15, for entrance blanks and 
rules. 


THE 3d ANNUAL OBSERVANCE OF 
ARMISTICE DAY AS WORLD 
GOVERNMENT DAY 


On November 11, the National Peace Confer- 
ence will sponsor for the third conseeutive year 
the observance of Armistice Day as World 
Government Day. On this date, as in the past, 
thousands of groups throughout the United 
States will meet to diseuss problems of postwar 
organization and to initiate study classes de- 
voted to tomorrow’s world. For this purpose 
the conference will again provide a World 
Government Day “study kit.” The aim is to 
secure as wide a diseussion as possible of all 
proposals for world organization. 

The Committee on Debate Materials and 
Inter-State Cooperation of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, with whom the 
conference co-operates, has selected the topic, 
“Resolved that the United States should join in 
reconstituting the League of Nations,” as the 
subject for debate in secondary schools and 
discussion leagues next year. 

Jane Evans is executive director of the Na- 
tional Peace Conference and may be addressed 
at its offices, 8 West 40th Street, New York, 
a 
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Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Victor L. BuTTERFIELD, who has served as 
acting president, Wesleyan University (Middle- 
town, Conn.), since James L. MeConaughy, 
president, was granted leave of absence last 
September, was appointed to the presidency, 
September 15. Dr. MeConaughy was given 
leave to accept the presidency of the United 
China Relief, but resigned from his post at the 
university, April 14, to devote his entire time to 
his new duties. 


SisteR ANTONIUS KENNELLY has succeeded 
Sister Eucharista Galvin as president, the Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 


RALPH PARKHURST BRIDGMAN, dean of stu- 
dents, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College, has been 
elected president, Hampton Institute, Va. He 
will take office on or before February 1, 1944. 
R. O’Hara Lanier, dean of instruction, who has 
served as acting president since the resignation 
of Maleolm S. MacLean last January for ser- 
vice with the Navy, “was given a standing vote 
of thanks by the trustees for his able adminis- 
tration.” 


ERLAND NELSON, head of the department of 
psychology and education, Newberry (S. C.) 
College, has been named president, Carthage 
(Ill.) College, to sueceed Rudolph G. Schulz, 
Jr., whose resignation was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, September 18. 


THE REVEREND Morton QO. NILSSEN, pastor 
of St. Paul Lutheran Church, Villa Park (Ill.), 
assumed the presidency of Waldorf College 
(Forest City, Iowa), July 16. 


MarGUERITE R. FRANKLIN, formerly on the 
staff of the Wheelock School (Boston), has 
been appointed president, Lesley School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


ArTHUR T. FRENCH, head of the department 
of mathematies, State Teachers College (Win- 
ona, Minn.), was appointed acting president 
following the resignation of the president, O. 
Myking Mehus, July 1. Dr. Mehus has entered 
the service of the Veterans Administration with 
headquarters at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





MarGarReET A. SHERWIN and THomas C. Pot- 
LOCK have been appointed dean of women and 
dean of instruction, respectively, State Teachers 
College, Montelair, N. J. Miss 
been promoted to the deanship from an assistant 


Sherwin has 


professorship of physical education; Dr. Pollock 
returns to the college after having served as 
chairman of the department of English educa- 
tion, New York University, since 1941. Miss 
Sherwin late Maude L. Carter, 
whose death was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
ciety, May 5, and Dr. Pollock succeeds Charles 
W. Finley, retired. 


succeeds the 


Mrs. HERMAN SEELBACH, for the past twenty- 
three years librarian, Hamburg (N. Y.) Free 
Library, has been appointed director of women, 
Drexel Institute of Technology (Philadelphia), 
to sueceed Ruth A. L. Dorsey, dean of women, 
whose leave of absence was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, August 14. 


RADCLIFFE HEERMANCE, director of admis- 
sions, Princeton University, has been appointed 
acting dean of the college and acting dean of 
freshmen. Christian Gauss, dean, has been re- 
lieved of his duties during the current academic 
year “to devote his time to planning a postwar 
curriculum, particularly in the field of modern 
languages and literature.” Minot C. Morgan, 
Jr., has been appointed assistant dean of the 
college. 


PEARL O. WeEsTON, instructor in the Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, has succeeded 
Nina M. Bentley as assistant to the dean of 
women, the Pennsylvania State College. 


LUTRELLE F., PALMER, principal, Huntington 
High School, Newport News (Va.), has been 
appointed assistant to William M. Cooper, di- 
rector of the division of extension, Hampton 
Institute. The appointment was necessitated 
by the expansion of the division to include 
“from five to ten correspondence courses in a 
limited number of subjects and a series of edu- 


ational radio broadeasts.” 


Rutu J. TotTMAn, 
health and physical education, New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women (New Brunswick), became head 


assistant professor of 
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of the department of physical edueation for 
women, Massachusetts State College (Amherst), 
September 22. Winifred Schoenleber has been 
appointed to an instructorship in the same de- 
partment. 


ANNA Bukay, concert harpist, has been ap- 
pointed head of the harp department, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton. 


WoRCESTER WARREN, of the staff of Dart- 
mouth College, has been appointed associate 
professor of education, Boston University. 

THE School for Democracy (New York City), 
which will begin its third year, September 27, 
announces the following among its recent ap- 
pointments: Ambrogio Donini, editor, L’Unita 
del Popolo, and former professor of eompara- 
tive history of religion, University of Rome, to 
give a course, “Religion and Society”; Jessie 
Seott Campbell, director of organization, Na- 
tional Negro Congress, a course, “The Negro 
in American Life”; Sam Wanamaker, a course 
in popular acting; Morris U. Sehappes, a course 
on William Shakespeare and one on “The Demo- 
eratic Tradition in English Literature’; and 
Herbert Haufrecht will eonduet a workshop in 
song-writing. 

CLEMENT L. HENSHAW, assistant professor of 
physies, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), 
has been promoted to an associate professor- 


ship. 


AMONG recent appointments at Mills College 
(Calif.) are the following: Dorothy F. Atkin- 
son, assistant professor of English and head 
Band 
Darley, assistant professor of home economics 
and assistant head resident, Ethel Moore Hall; 
Pearl Beattie Mitchell, assistant professor of 
English and head resident, Mills Hall; Enid 
Olivi Shoor, assistant professor of Romance 


resident of Graduate House; Bernice 


languages and chairman of residence; Dorothy 
Eaton and Em Eccles Jones, instructors in child 
development; Jean MacKenzie and Helen Me- 
Elwain, instructors in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation; Isabel Magana Schevill, in- 
struetor in Spanish; Grayson Schmidt, instrue- 
tor in mathematies; Mary Dakin, lecturer in 
occupational therapy (first 
Spence Murphy, director of occupational ther- 
apy (second semester); Edgar Zilsel, lecturer 


semester); Lucie 
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in physies; and German Arciniegas, visiting 
professor of inter-American culture (first 
semester). 

Raymonp H. Barnarb, associate professor of 
speech, Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, 
Ind.), has been appointed associate professor 
(Galesburg, IIl.), 
where he will teach speech correction, inter- 
pretative reading, advanced public speaking, 
and argumentation and debate. He will also 
be director of debating and technical director 


of speech, Knox College 


of the Knox Theater. 

AMONG recent appointments announced by 
Columbia University are those of the following 
visiting professors: Frank Perey Wilson, pro- 
fessor of English literature, Bedford College, 
University of London; Mabel Newcomer, chair- 
man of economies, Vassar College; William 
Frederick Ehret, professor of chemistry, New 
York University; and Norman Sharpe Bu- 
chanan, associate professor of economies, Uni- 
versity of California. Corwin D. Edwards, 
chairman of the policy board of the anti-trust 
division, Department of Justice, will be a visit- 
ing lecturer in economics, and Roman Jacobson, 
of the University of Prague, will lecture on 
comparative linguisties. 

ErNO Rapes, director of music, Radio City 
Musie Hall (New York City), whose appoint- 
ment to conduct a course in celestial navigation 
at New York University was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, June 26, has been appointed by 
Hunter College to conduct a similar course. 
The elass at the college will be held on Monday 
evenings; that at the university, on Tuesdays. 


TueE following appointments have been an- 
nounced by State Teachers College (Duluth, 
Minn.): John B. MeConoughy, to the depart- 
ment of political science and economics; Mary 
E. Rankin, home economies; Clarence A. Nel- 
son and Edith G. Peterson, physical education; 
and Mollie Korgen, geography. 


Hersert C. Brown has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of chemistry, College of Lib- 
eral Arts, Wayne University, Detroit. 


ALtvIN JOHNSON, chairman of the graduate 
faculty of political and social science, New 
School for Social Research (New York City), 
has announced the following additions to the 
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staff : 
theory, University of Pennsylvania, to a full 
professorship, succeeding the late Arthur Feiler, 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, July 18, 1942; Phillips Bradley, chair- 


Hans Neisser, professor of monetary 


man, department of political science, Queens 
College (Flushing, N. Y.), visiting professor; 
and Solomon E. Asch, assistant professor of 
psychology, Brooklyn College, lecturer. “The 
graduate faeulty, which is the largest faculty of 
political and social science in the country,” ae- 
cording to a press release sent to the journal, 


September 16, “now numbers 23 members, 10 


visiting professors, and six lecturers.” 

Lewis F. SreiG, librarian, Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.), has been appointed assistant 
director, Library School, University of Illinois. 


Ricuarp H. Logspon, formerly librarian and 
head of the department of library science, Madi- 
son College (Harrisonburg, Va.), has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of library sci- 
ence, University of Kentucky. ° 


ETHEL RocKWELL, who is said to have been 
the first head of a bureau of dramaties in an 
educational institution in the country, has been 
appointed director of the bureau of dramatic 
activities, Louisiana State University. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL THomAS K. FIsHeEr, 
A.C., has been appointed to the staff of Major 
General Frederick L. Martin, AAFCTTC, 455 
Lake Avenue, St. Louis 8, as historian of the 
command stretching from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The staff is engaged “in the tremen- 
dous task of writing the Army Air Forces 
history.” 

HerMAN J. KiLoeprer, of Knoxville (Tenn.) 
College, who served in the Army for 17 months, 
1917-19, and for five months, 1942-43, has been 
released from active service. 


Roy Tasco Davis, who was president, Na- 
tional Park College (Forest Glen, Md.), until the 
institution was taken over by the War Depart- 
ment, has been appointed director of the Asso- 
ciation of American Schools in Latin America, 
an organization sponsored by the American 
Council on Edueation. Mr. Davis, who has 
offices with the council in Washington, will 
spend much of his time in field work. 
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LAWRENCE H. SE.LTzeEr, 


nomics, Wayne University, has been appointed 


protessor of eco- 
a public panel member of the WLB of the 
Detroit 
vice-chairman of 


He has also been reappointed 
the National 
Legislation for the year ending June, 1944. 


area, 
Committee on 


IRENE SANDERS, acting chairman of the de- 
partment of music, Hampton Institute, has been 
appointed to membership on the Committee of 
Musieal Curricula, Music National 
The conference is engaged in a 


Educators 
Conference. 
“review and evaluation, in terms of present 
needs and requirements, of the entire musie 


curriculum in its various aspects.” The com- 
mittee to which Miss 


pointed will review and evaluate the curriculum 


Sanders has been ap- 
for teachers colleges. 


A. L. 


Wayne University, has been elected regional 


NELSON, professor of mathematics, 


governor, Mathematical Association of America, 
for the states of Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. 

Dean M. ScHWEICKHARD, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Minneapolis, was appointed 
state commissioner of education by the Minne- 
sota State Board of 
office, August 1, sueceeding Harry KE. Flynn. 


Edueation and assumed 


ALBERT F.. ARNASON, president, North Dakota 
School of Forestry (Bottineau), has been ap- 
pointed state commissioner of higher education, 
with the responsibility for the “administration 
of the co-ordinated system of all the higher edu- 
cational institutions in the state.” 


Francis B. Haas, Pennsylvania State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, has been reap- 
pointed by Governor Edward Martin for a four- 
year term. 

A. CiypE OLNEY, president, Marin Junior 
College (Kentfield, Calif.), has retired after 
thirty-three years of service in the junior-eol- 
lege field. 


Recent Deaths 

EMANUEL STREISAND died suddenly, August 
5, while acting as head counselor at Camp Cas- 
‘ade, Fleischmann (N. Y.), according to word 
received by ScHOOL AND Society, September 16. 

Lars Monson GiMMestaD, former president 
(1901-18), Gale College (Galesville, Wise.), 
died, September 13, at the age of seventy-five 
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years. Since retiring from the presidency, Dr. 
Gimmestad had served the pastorates of Luth- 
eran churches, the last of which was as Orford- 
ville, Wise. 

Guy S. Lowman, former head of the depart- 
ment of physical education, University of Wis- 
consin, who had been granted leave of absence 
for the academic year, 1942-43, because of ill 
health, died, September 14, at the age of sixty- 
six years. Professor Lowman had served the 
university since 1917. 

FREEMAN Warp, professor of geology and 
head of the department, College 
(Easton, Pa.), sueeumbed to a heart attack, 
September 14, at the age of sixty-four years. 
Dr. Ward had served at Yale University as as- 
(1903-07), in- 


professor 


Lafayette 


instructor in geology 
structor (1907-12), and 
(1912-15), and at the 
Dakota as professor of geology and head of 
(1915-26), before going to 


sistant 
assistant 
University of South 


the department 
Lafayette College in the latter year. 


Frep W. Pierce, former head of the depart- 
ment of languages, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, died, September 19. Dr. Pierce, who had 
served the college from 1909 until his retire- 
ment (1942), was seventy years old at the time 
of his death. 


STILLMAN Percy R. CHapwick, professor 
emeritus and former head of the department 
of history, Phillips Exeter Academy (Exeter, 
N. H.), died, September 19, at the age of sev- 
enty-three years. Dr. Chadwick had taught at 
Brewster Academy and Harvard University be- 
fore going to Phillips Exeter Academy in 1902. 


Ivon R. Taytor, associate professor of biol- 
ogy, Brown University, died, September 20, at 
the age Dr. Taylor had 
served as instructor in biology (1924-27), Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, instructor 
(1927-30), assistant professor (1930-39), and 
associate professor (since 1939), Brown Uni- 


of forty-five years. 


and as 


versity. 
Coming Events 
Tue 57th annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
will be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 27-28. 
will be held, October 25-26. 


Preliminary meetings, as required, 
“The meeting this 
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year is of particular importance because of the 
impelling need for exchange of experience and 
thought as to how membership institutions may 
best meet wartime responsibilities.” Persons 
planning to attend the sessions are urged to 
make hotel reservations at an early date. 


AN Institute on Education and Postwar Plan- 
ning will be held in Des Moines, November 5-6. 
The meetings will consider the role of the 
schools during the reconstruction period. Willis 
A. Sutton, superintendent of schools, Atlanta, 
will give the opening address on Friday morn- 
ing. J. E. Kirkpatrick, supervisor of instrue- 
tion in pre-flight training, Morningside College 
(Sioux City, Iowa), is chairman of the conven- 
tion committee. 


Other Items of Interest 


Rosert M. Hurcuins, president, the Univer- 
sity of Chieago, conferred degrees on 310 
graduates, September 10. Sixty per cent of the 
men who received the Bachelor’s degree are 
“already wearing the uniform of the Army and 
Navy, and the number to be inducted imme- 
diately after graduation will bring to more than 
80 per cent the members of the undergraduate 
class in service.” Sixty-two per cent of the can- 
didates were women. Only 179 members of the 
class were present to receive degrees. John A. 
Wilson, director of the university’s Oriental In- 
stitute, delivered the convocation address. 


Tue Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the U. S. Department of Justice published in 
July the first number of the Monthly Review, of 
which the editor is Marian Schibsy, former asso- 
ciate director of the Common Council of Amer- 
ican Unity. The journal, which is available to 
“social, educational, and community organiza- 
tions,” is designed to keep its readers informed 
of the constant revisions in rules, regulations, 
and interpretations dealing with immigration 
and naturalization. “It will endeavor also to 
show how some of the service’s activities oper- 
ate, what our problems are, and how they are 
being met.” 


THE importance of a knowledge of foreign 
languages is stressed in a report from North 
Africa, approved by the Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions, War Department, and sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society by the Bureau of Industrial Service, 
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Ine., New York City. The ability to read and 
speak foreign languages “has won coveted over- 
seas assignments for many members of the 
WAC.” Those who speak foreign tongues are 
working at Allied Force Headquarters in North 
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Afriea as bi-lingual telephone operators, stenog- 
raphers, teletypewriter operators, and eode de- 
cipherers. In one case, a private with a wide 
knowledge of French dialects, unofficially is 
giving lessons in French to Army generals. 


Shorter Papers... 





PERPLEXIDES AND SIMPLICUS DIS- 
COURSE ON ARTES LIBERALES 


PeRSONS OF THE DIALOGUE: SIMPLICUS; PER- 

PLEXIDES. 

PERPLEXIDES. I did not know, Simplicus, 
that the liberal arts, artes liberales, had so many 
advoeates and defenders. 

Srmpvicus. How did you make the discov- 
ery? 

Per. O simply by reading the magazines, the 
journals, and even the newspapers. 

Sim. Have the exponents of the liberal tra- 
dition in education recently become more vocal? 

Per. Decidedly. 

Sim. How do you account for it? 

Per. It is occasioned, I am sure, by the use 
the armed forces are making of many of the 
colleges in the training of officers and techni- 
cians to earry on this “smart man’s war.” 


” 


“Education by contract,” one educator some- 
what derisively ealls it. 

Sim. Yes, I noted recently that a Christian 
journal chimes in in derogation of “education 
by contract.” 

Per. Do you suppose, Simplicus, that the 
detractors would rely on a hit-and-miss program 
of education at a time when the blueprint of 
the end product of education is in clearer relief 
than it has been, at least in recent years? 

Sim. I am sure I don’t know what they pro- 
pose. 

Per. In many instances they seem to set up 
straw men and vociferate about their passing. 
I would not go so far as to say that their tears 
are of the crocodile variety. 

Sim. I am not sure that I get the implication 
of your statement concerning straw men. 

Per. Those who now rally to the support 
of “liberal” education seem to forget that what 
they are talking about began to undergo change 
a generation or more ago with the introduction 





of the elective system and the expansion of the 
practical arts. 

Sim. You think, then, that it distorts the per 
spective to assume the recency of the undermin- 
ing of “liberal”? edueation ? 

Per. Exactly. 

Sim. Do you feel, Perplexides, that liberal 
education will pass into total eclipse as a result 
of the present adaptations to the necessities of 


war? 
Per. No, I hardly think so. 
Sim. Is it not true that for many there is 


under the present plan much less of “election” 
than formerly? That many will be forced into 
the study of subjects that are more liberalizing 
than if left to their own devices and to the “re- 
quirements” as they formerly obtained? 


Per. This is certainly in the realm of prob- 
ability. 
Sim. You recall, I am sure, that the concep- 


tion of the liberal arts originated with a Greek 
philosopher and that the Romans elaborated it 
a bit. 

PER. 
Romans ineluded in artes liberales. 


Yes, I think I ean reeall what the 
There were 
seven “arts”: grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, arith- 
metie, geometry, astronomy, and musie. Some 
of these on account of their modern connota- 
tions need definition. But we won't elaborate 
here. 

Sim. Good. Here you have the beginnings. 
These beginnings have, of course, undergone 
great evolutionary changes, most of them more 
or less obvious. 

Per. Now, down to earth, Simplicus, do you 
consider that because a young man who is study- 
ing trigonometry with a view to applying its 
principles as a naval officer will be any the less 
“liberalized” than if he does not know exactly 
why he is studying it? 

Stm. I hardly think so, but I am not an edu- 
cational expert. 
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PER, 
liberalizing now than before the war? 
change seems to be that more of the desks in 


Or that the study of physics is any less 
The only 


the physics laboratory are occupied. 

Sim. The issue here seems to be whether or 
not subjects more liberal than physics would 
have been chosen had not the emergency arisen. 
And who knows what is more liberalizing, more 
apt to free the mind from bondage in the mod- 
ern world, than a knowledge of physics and 
other sciences ? 

Per. Or that the languages required of the 
pre-medic are less liberalizing because the stu- 
dent expects to be an Army physician? 

Sim. Or that the history required in pre- 
officers’ training is less liberalizing than before 
the shooting started? 

Per. What we seem to be saying, Simplicus, 
is that what the pedagogues call better motiva- 
tion does not necessarily lessen the liberalizing 
value of a subject of study. 


Sim. Again, I am not an educational expert, 
but you seem to bring the matter into sharp 
focus. 

Per. Neither am J, Simplicus, an expert; 


but we seem to use the dialectics of the Romans 
to our own temporary satisfaction at least. 
Sim. Do you suppose that the present hue 
and ery about the sudden demise of liberal edu- 
cation ean be partially explained by what a 
French writer calls the American fondness for 


crisis psychology? 


Per. I am certainly not a social psycholo- 
gist. I would not venture an opinion. 

Sim. You note that I put it interrogatively. 

Per. Yes, I didn’t know that a French writer 


had made such an observation. 

Sim. It is obvious, my friend, that we shall 
be unable to say anything final on the subject. 
It is a time-honored topic of disputation. 

Per. Quite true. The multiplication of 
knowledge since the ancients played their parts 
has increasingly made the question of what 
knowledge is most worth a vexed one. 


Sim. Or what knowledge is most “liberaliz- 
ing.” 
Per. At any rate when liberal education is 


really pronounced dead, there will be no diffi- 
culty in finding a funeral orator. And the ora- 


tion will be eloquent. 


W. W. PARKER 


PRESIDENT, STATE COLLEGE, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo. 
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MESSAGE TO THE SENIOR CLASS 

WITHIN a few days now you will go out into 
the world as college graduates. While this dis- 
tinction is now much more common than it used 
to be, it is still a distinction of which you have 
every reason to be proud. It is also a distine- 
tion which should impose some responsibility. 
Of your obligation to this college and our hope 
that you will join the ranks of its loyal alumni, 
I shall not speak. Neither will we here consider 
what is perhaps uppermost in your own minds, 
namely the war, and the part you will be called 
upon to take in it. Horrible as it is, that will 
presently pass. I would like to spend the next 
five minutes on more important and more per- 
sistent matters. 

I would like to say a word about your respon- 
sibility as educated people to the larger society 
of which both the college and your work, what- 
ever it may be, are relatively small and entirely 
dependent parts. As educated people you are 
presumably soon to take your places among 
those who in one way or another lead and direct 
this larger society. 

Until quite lately it has not been possible for 
us even to think of supplying adequately edu- 
sated people for anywhere near all positions of 
authority and leadership in our vast social 
machine. It took us nearly a hundred years to 
provide enough literate people even to man the 
schools, the courts, the medical profession, and 
the ministry. The result was that there have 
never been nearly enough really educated people 
to go around. This condition was exaggerated 
far beyond what would have been necessary, and 
still is so, beeause many of the members of the 
highly edueated classes in the past have devoted 
all their time to the practice of a particular 
profession or to research in a special field, and 
have considered the current administration of 
practical affairs somewhat beneath the dignity 
and outside the proper field of activity of a 
scholar. 

The result of this not altogether wholesome 
attitude has been that we have left precisely 
the most important business of our whole social 
order, that part upon which the welfare of all 
other parts depends, to men of limited education 
and understanding, and sometimes of limited 
intelligence. In consequence, the transcendently 
important work of the politician-statesman, the 
task of balancing and compromising interests 
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with an eye to justice as well as to expediency, 
the maintenance of a healthy condition of 
mutual give and take in the whole of organized 
society fell to people who had neither the vision 
nor the integrity to do it well enough to keep 
our social order functioning at even the mini- 
mum necessary efficiency. 

The whole question of whether or not man ean 
eventually work this society will depend on 
whether or not the great numbers of educated 
people whom we are turning out of the colleges 
in the present generation will be willing, no 
matter what their particular occupations may 
be, to make an avoeation of the study of society 
and to take the responsibility for providing 
direction and leadership to those portions of 
society with which they are in closest contact. 
Whether a person goes to take his place as a 
teacher or a physician or an engineer, whether 
he goes into business for himself or goes to work 
for one of the great corporations, no matter 
where he lives, he will need to be a citizen as 
well as a worker, and as such he will share in 
the molding of publie opinion, in the develop- 
ment of general understanding, in the direction 
of publie enterprises, and in the activities of 
associations and other organizations. Not only 
this, but by his patronage as a buyer and con- 
sumer, as a patron of the theatre and a critic 
of its offering, as a subscriber and a critical 
reader of newspapers and magazines, he will 
exert an influence either for enlightenment and 
progress, or for stupidity, apathy, and blunder- 
ing-on toward recurring disorder and disaster. 
Such infamous influences in our society as the 
worst of our huge newspapers, for example, 
could not continue to exist if many decent 
people did not buy and read them. 

As edueated people, it is our job to work con- 
stantly to destroy prejudice, to expose sham, to 
discourage faith in magic both in personal and 
in publie matters, to teach our friends and 
neighbors to suspect all remedies for social ills 
that appear too simple, to counteract the in- 
fluence of all the demagogues and self-appointed 
messiahs who seek to exploit the gullibility and 
the impatience of the people. It is our job to 
build solidly wherever we may be, by the best 
light that we have, our part of an intelligent, 
humane society. 

If, without destroying their democratic forms, 
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without resorting to any kind of foree or fear, 
without depriving any important interests of 
due consideration at the court of publie opinion, 
we can bring into most of the positions of lead- 
ership in our society the members of an infor- 
mal aristocracy of ability and intelligence, there 
is no question but that we can create out of the 
materials now at hand a magnificent workable 
world. If this aristocracy of ability and intelli 
gence fails, if it permits itself to be superseded, 
as it did in Europe during the deeades just past, 
by more determined but less liberal interest 
groups, if it contents itself with sitting idly by 
and passing critical judgment upon what is 
done, without undertaking to share in the doing, 
then the magnificent possibilities which science 
and machinery and the large-scale organization 
of industry hold out to us will be lost for lack 
of intelligent leadership. 

In the great body of educated young people 
now coming into control in this country lies the 
real hope of making our modern world do the 
wonderful things that it ean do for us all if we 
will give it the intelligent attention at all points 
that its very intricate organization requires. | 
still have great faith in the vision of the foun 
ders of this country in which they saw a liberal 
democratic society governed by its best people 
with the voluntary consent of all and the ap- 
proval of the majority. 

I believe that colleges like this one, where the 
students come from farms and country towns, 
where the old traditions and the new enlighten- 
ment seem to me to be meeting and merging in 
the most wholesome way, are the ones from 
which we may well expect the finest leadership 
to come. 
communities to which most of our graduates 
will return the finest opportunities for modest 
but important leadership exist. I charge each 
one of you to go out into your corner of the 


It seems to me, too, that in the small 


world, however remote and modest it may be, 
and go to work with understanding, with tact, 
and with patience, but with enthusiasm and de- 
termination to help to make a more humane and 
generous and intelligent world order. 


Roscoe PuLiiaM 
PRESIDENT, 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY, 
CARBONDALE, ILL. 
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ANOTHER EXPLANATION OF THE 
“TIMES” TEST FINDINGS 

Many educators have tried to explain the 
fact that high-school students, as disclosed by 
The New York Times history test, do not know 
their history. Such tests have been given from 
time to time to high-school students and with 
the same results, that is, gross ignorance of 
what the student is supposed to have learned. 

In this case, as in others, the fault is not in 
the method of teaching so much as in the ab- 
sence of real study on the part of the students. 
There is too much “would-be” teaching, too little 
individual effort on the part of the students. 

As a matter of fact, little information ean be 
transferred from one mind to another. After 
all, the learner must concentrate his mental 
faculties on the task to be learned. In a elass 
meeting of 50 or 60 minutes, there should be a 


study period of at least one half of this time 


Research... 





when the teacher is silent, that the student may 
study, and that means supplementing this mini- 
mum by home study and reading. 

Again, we have become unduly soft toward 
our students. We fear to fail them however 
indolent in their study habits. Fear of the cen- 
sure of the and school boards has 
something to do with this. We should give 
the student an opportunity to study and insist 
that this be done, rather than to urge more 
explanation, analysis, and inspiration from the 


parents 


teacher. 

Somewhere recently I read this: 

Teacher: What do we call a person who keeps on 
talking and talking when people are no longer 
interested ? 

Student: A teacher! 

JAMES EK. ALLEN 

FORMER PRESIDENT, MARSHALL COLLEGE, 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 





SOME FRESHMEN DESCRIBE THE 
DESIRABLE COLLEGE 
TEACHER 


Epona E. Lamson reported a study of the 
qualities of a college teacher most desired by 
a group of seniors of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Jersey City) in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 19, 1942. For purposes of 
comparison and adaptation of teaching to the 
needs of freshmen, a similar study of good col- 
lege teaching as interpreted by a group of 49 
freshmen in the Western Washington College 
of Edueation (Bellingham) was made the winter 
quarter of this past college year by C. C. Up- 
shall, director of research. 

The New State Teachers 


seniors without warning were asked to list the 


Jersey College 
qualities they most desired in college teachers. 
The eight qualities with the highest frequencies 
were mimeographed and returned to each senior 
with the request that he choose the six he valued 
The 


most highly and assign each a rank value. 


purpose of ranking six instead of eight was 
the prevention of automatic ranking of two 
qualities. The composite ranking of the quali- 
ties was as follows: (1) knowledge of subject 
matter; (2) personality to put course across; 
(3) fairness or impartiality; (4) ability or skill 
in teaching and organizing subject matter; (5) 
ability to get along with students; (6) sincerity 
and honesty; (7) sense of humor; and (8) ap- 
pearance. 

The Washington freshmen were asked with- 
out warning, as in the case of the New Jersey 
seniors, to list eight qualities they most desired 
in college teachers. Table I gives these qualities 
with the number of cases for each. 

Table I reveals that five of the eight desired 
qualities most frequently listed by the New Jer- 
sey seniors are in the first eight as given by the 
Washington freshmen. The three of the first 
eight of the freshman list not mentioned in the 
senior list of eight are (1) broadmindedness; 
(2) patience and helpfulness; and (3) consider- 


ation in giving assignments. It will be noted 
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TABLE I 
QUALITIES OF COLLEGE TEACHERS MOST DESIRED BY 
WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
FRESH MEN 





Qualities Number of cases 





Ability or skill in teaching .......... 31 
Personality to put the course across .. 
Sense of humor 
Ability to get along with students ... 
Broadmindedness 





Knowledge of subject matter ........ 
Patience and helpfulness ........... 
Consideration in giving assignments 
APPCA@FANCE ..ccccecevecevesevecces 
Good SPeRMIRS VOICE. 2... 6cccsccccwees 
Fairness or impartiality .......cces 
Consideration of students’ time ...... 
Interest in subject matter .......... 
Re ere era ra eee 
Use of wider range in grading ....... 4 
More consideration in grading ....... + 
Sincerity QRG DOREY « ..0.56 ccc wwsee 3 
Knowledge of many subjects ........ 3 
POSUMEIOO. 6 chew Vacs eWess secede wees 1 
VOUCIUN, nF a tee ws os cine eele nee 1 
ATA 16 Wate WEE 006 cccwcccscees 1 


Ability to pronounce names correctly . 1 


that the last two were seventh and eighth 
choices. Appearance, eighth in the senior list, 
is ninth in the freshman list; fairness and im- 
partiality, third in senior list, eleventh; and 
sincerity and honesty, sixth on senior list, seven- 
teenth. 

Table II gives the Washington freshmen’s 
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It will be observed that the freshmen rank 
ability or skill in teaching first and that the 
seniors give it fourth place. The seniors give 
knowledge of subject matter first place and the 
freshmen give it fourth place. There is com- 
plete agreement regarding fairness and impar- 
tiality, and good agreement regarding sense of 
The fresh- 
men rank ability to get along with students 
second, but the seniors rank it fifth. 


humor, and sincerity and honesty. 


Person- 
ality to put course across is second in the senior 
list, but fourth in the freshman list. Appear- 
ance is last in both lists. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. There is substantial agreement between the 
New Jersey seniors and the Washington fresh- 
men regarding the most desirable qualities of 
the college teacher. Perhaps definition of terms 
would reconcile apparent differences in the ap- 
praisal of the most desirable qualities of college 
teachers. 

2. The freshmen place more emphasis on 
those qualities relating to the human relation- 
ships aspect of teaching than do the seniors. 


TABLE II 


WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION FRESHMEN’S RANKING OF THE EIGHT QUALITIES OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS MOST DESIRED BY NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE SENIORS 





Ability 





- 5 Person- or skill Ability 
Rank psi ality Fairness in teach- to get Sincerity Sense A ppear- 
ag anibioct to put orimpar- ing and along and of ane Total 
ee pahguny dope course tiality organizing with honesty humor : 
matter across subject students 
matter 
1 5 3 5 22 6 1 6 1 49 
2 13 12 4 8 4 5 3 0 49 
3 13 10 5 7 8 1 3 2 49 
+ 1 8 11 7 11 6 3 y 49 
5 3 +4 9 1 5 18 8 1 19 
6 2 2 7 2 12 4 14 6 49 
Number of 
cases .. 37 39 41 47 46 35 37 12 294 
Percentage 12.6 13.3 13.9 16.0 15.6 11.9 12.6 4.1 100 





composite ranking of the eight qualities of col- 
lege teachers most desired by the New Jersey 
Each freshman was asked to select six 
of the eight and to assign each a rank. The 
ranking was as follows: (1) ability or skill in 


seniors. 


teaching and organizing subject matter; (2) 
ability to get along with students; (3) fairness 
or impartiality; (4) personality to put course 
across; (5) knowledge of subject matter; (6) 
sense of humor; (7) sincerity and honesty; and 
(8) appearance. 


€ 


3. Appearance as a most desirable quality 
of college teachers is not as important among 
undergraduates as commonly held. 

4. It is possible that the subject matter ob- 
jective receives more emphasis in the New Jer- 
sey college than in the Washington college. If 
not, the difference in attitude toward knowledge 
of subject matter may be explained as a differ- 
ence between freshmen and seniors. 

5. Differences in the two sections of the coun- 
try represented in the studies are not reflected 
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In 


the findings. Perhaps differences among 


sections of the country are disappearing. 


W. W. Haaaarp, 
President 
WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, 
BELLINGHAM 








BIGELOW, 
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MAURICE A, Some Dangerous Com- 
municable Diseases—A Manual for Teachers and 
Students. Approximately 30 pages. The Ameri- 
ean Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 1943. 10¢. 

A unit of study in health education for senior high 
schools and junior colleges, planned as a project in 


visual education, but adaptable to lecture and text- 
book methods 
a 
BiaGerstarr, Knicut. The Far East and the 
United States (Cornell University Curriculum 
Series in World History, No. 2). Pp. 60. 
Cornell University Press. 1943. 40¢. 


( 


Education for the 


SARGENT, 


3UTLER, 


‘OUDERT, 


Prepared for high-school teachers who wish to re- 

organize their courses in American history by em- 

phasizing this country’s relations with the Far East. 
e 


M., IDA M. JEWETT, and M. MAr- 
GARET Stron. Better Selection of Better Teach- 
Pp. xvi+110. Sponsored by the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, Washington, D.C. 1943. 


VERA 


ers. 


* 
FreDERIC R., JR. (chairman of reporting 
committee). Interim Report of the New York 
City Sub-Committee of the Joint Legislative Com- 


mittee on the State Education System (Legisla- 
tive Document, No. 55). Pp. 499. State Edu- 
eation Department, Albany. 1943. 


A report on the Interim Report “concerning the ad- 
ministration and financing of that part of the public- 
education system of the City of New York under the 
control of that city’s Board of Education, and the 
appendices thereunto, as transmitted by the New 
York City Sub-committee of the Joint Legislative 
Committee on the State Education System.” 


e 
Civil Aero- 
of Com- 


Air Age. 
nautics Administration, 
meree, Washington 25, D. 


Pp. 26. 
Department 
C. 1943. 


Porter. War and Education. Pp. 506. 
$4.00. 

Attempts to appraise realistically what 
has been, is, and may be in the future. 
published by the author, 11 Beacon St., 


1943. 
education 
Privately 
Boston. 


e 

Strona, Epwarp K., Jr. Vocational Interests of 

Men and Women. Pp. xxix+746. Stanford 
University Press. 1943. $6.50. 
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Vow. 58, 


No. 1500 


Dr. Strong, a leader in the field of vocational-interest 
testing, has brought together in a single volume the 
results of his 19 years of research concerning the 
measurement of interests as a means of solving 
practical problems. 
e 
SyYLVIN, FrRANcIS. Rusty Carrousel. 


Pp. 382. E. 


P. Dutton. 1943. $2.75. 
A singularly moving and poignant story of a 
woman's life—a story of love and disillusionment, 


of ecstasy and bitter unhappiness. 
e 
THOMPSON, ELIZABETH H, A. L. A. Glossary of 
Library Terms with a Selection of Terms in Re- 
lated Fields, Pp. viii+ 159. American Library 
Association, Chicago. 1943. $3.50. 
* 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E, Functions of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau in Comparable Measure- 
ment (Educational Records Supplementary Bul- 
letin H). Pp. 29. Published by the Bureau 
437 West 59th St., New York. 1943. 

* 

TAN MALE, JOHN. Resources of Pacific Northwest 
Libraries—A Survey of Facilities for Study and 
Research. Pp. xv +404. Pacifie Northwest Li- 
brary Association, Seattle, Wash. 1943. $4.00. 
Including a list of participating libraries with a 
discussion of library backgrounds, general works, 


humanities, social and natural sciences, technology, 
and a program for the future. 
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Collective Insurance 


College staff is insured as a group, 
economically and without medical 
examination, but each individual has 
a separate policy. 


, 


< 





Designed especially to coordinate 
with college retirement plans. 


Developed for colleges by “The Col- 
lege World’s Insurance Company.” 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 








ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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